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Satire should, like a polish’d razor keen, 
W ound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy MontacGue. 


) cas ~ = is °,° , es ‘ r ‘ ° 
‘ Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political history. They supply information as to the person and habits, 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.’’—Croker’s New Wuic Guipk. 
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FIGARO'’S PROPHETIC ALMANACK. threaten much evil. A celebrated sloth is seen feeding on the 
population which it has so long been used to decimate, but 


fortunately John Bull’s dog-star gains the ascendant, and 
pounces with scorching influence on the unprofitable animal. 
The moon, it will be remembered, lately caused an eclipse of 
the sun, by passing between it and the earth; but a franguz/ 
revolution of the system has put the recurrence of a similar 


[n these times of doubt and perplexity, every one must admit 
that the heeght of force is fore-sight, aud that he who can | 
truly predict events about to happen in the next ensuing year, 
ought indeed to be regarded as a profit to his country. Figaro 
would hardly be presumptuous enough to look very deeply into 


futurity, lest he should be frightened from his propriety by the 
event beyond the limits of possibility. 


After this full explanation of our artist’s prophetic powers, 
it may be expected that Figaro should give some little speci- 
men of his own powers in the art of divination. 

He ventures, then, to predict that at the commencement of 


scope of horrors he might chance to meet with in the horror- 
rope. ‘The pencil will, however, be allowed more license than 


the pen, and the caricature beneath gives us an insight into 


some events at least which we consider very likely to be realized. 


/ ‘tnd “= = | : ; ; ; 
t im = = ae | 1833, a reformed parliament will be sitting, while a great deal 
Nos ag (ton « —— wo, x _ of public business will be standing. A proposition will be 






| made in the course of the year for extending the elective fran- 
 chise to all persons unstained by moral crime, or rondered unable 
by idiotcy to use their mental capacities. A petition will 
be presented against the first of these provisions by the Duke 
of Cumberland, and a pathetic appeal against the second by 
| Sir Charles Wetherell. About June, several sinecurists will be 
| reduced to beggary, and it will be discovered that many who 
a _ have lived in splendour on the public purse, have in reality 
Lely nity | been worth nothing. 
vieastlRbnteS om ale | In October Lord Londonderry will appear at Covent Garden 
| 
| 


one 


F RS By as Touchstone in As You Like It. He will be advertised to 
ns | play the fool, his original character. 


The sun of England is represented to be setting in great | Mr, Cobbett suddenly becomes respectful in his language 


glory, while the moon whose face will be recognized on the other | towards the Government. He is supposed to be on the Civié 


side, having performed a number of the most eccentric orbits, | List. 
: ee Re ; . 
has settled opposite’ the sun, by the side of Mars, who seems to | Lord Tenterden dies about November. He does not go inte 
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the Lord’s House, having broken an oath he made never to 
enter the House of Lords after the Reform Bill was passed. 
In December the Duke of Wellington beats the Whig minis- 
try, by proposing the Ballot, Universal Suffrage, and Annual 
Parliaments, a motion which is seconded by Lord Eldon, and 
carried without a division. 
Sir Robert Peel does the same in the Commons, introducing 
into his speech a high eulogium on the American Repubiic. 
The Bishop of London in the Gazette as a bankrupt, having 
‘come under the Bankrupt Laws as a dealer in church property. 
At the close of the year the members of the Carlton club 
take the benefit of the Insolvent act, and here a number of 
horrors ensue which we dare not describe, but they will have a 


felicitous issue, as the caricature beneath doth testify. 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


Wynford's Humanity. 

Much has been said about the system of secondary punishment in 
America, but he believed, that it was no uncommon thing to see indi- 
viduals, after having undergone secondary punisbment, there wandering 
about, outcasts of suciety, and unable to procure employment. Was this 
he would ask durable ?—Lord Wynford’s speech against the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment. 

We cannot sufficiently congratulate the country on having 
got rid of a judge, whose blood-thirsty gusto for hanging 
secondary criminals, though disguised within decent bounds 
when he sat upon the bench, breaks forth with horrible ferocity 
in the House of Lords, where we grieve to admit such savage 
doctrines do not appear to be out of character. Is it any reason 
for opposing secondary punishments, that those who suffer them 
are oftenput out of employ? Ifso, thesagacious Wynford would 
of course be for putting to death any poor devil who could not 
find work to obtain a livelihood. Want is a dreadful thing, 
but death is worse ; and it is indeed a refinement on humanity 
to put an unfortunate creature out of the world, on the ground 
that it is painful to see him live in misery. Lord Wynford is 
indeed a man of peculiarly tender feelings—he cannot bear to 
look upon wretchedness, in which we concur with his Lordship, 
but to hang it clean out of the way, is a specific which we 
cannot coincide with him in wishing to administer. 


Public Sale of the junior Females among the Aristecracy. 


Lady Straban and her lovely daughters returned to England from 
Ltaly last week, in amended health and beauty.—Court Journal. 


Is it not truly disgusting to read a paid paragraph in a 
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public print, announcing the beauty of an old woman and her 
daughters. What is the object of the filthy advertisement ¢ 
Who puts it intothe paper ? What is the intention in announc- 
ing the loveliness of a number of young girls? We pronounce 
it to be revolting in the last degree, showing a most vulgar 
mind, and having in itself an immoral tendency. | 

A lady returns from Italy with her daughters, and forthwith 
we are told by public advertisement that they have come to 
England with amended beauty, It seems to us as much an 
advertisement of sale as one of Mr. Robins’s announcement. 
that such and such a charming property will be submitted to 
the hammer. Young ladies after a preliminary puff for their 
attractions are not unfrequently ushered into the grand mart of 
the fashionable world, and knocked down to the highest bidder. 
We do not intend by any means to reflect on the characters of 
any young women in high life who are thus disposed of, though 
there are hundreds that are annually so got off by their friends: 
they themselves being probably no more sensible of the process 
than the park or mansion which is advertised for public auction. 
Nor do we mean to assert that the above is a case in point, 
though we comment on it to expose a system which prevails in 
this country to a tremendous extent, and by showing it in its 
undisguised colours, we hope to deter some from acting on it, 
who might otherwise be allured by the glare of fashionable 
example. We will therefore, for the sake of exposition, draw 
up in the plain language of an advertisement, what, in the 
shape of a fashionable paragraph, appears in substance every 
day in one or other of the newspapers. Some old dowager, to 
whom is entrusted the duty of bringing out, may be looked 
on as auctioneer upon the occasion. 

“ Lady L. begs leave to inform the gentry with large fortunes 
and the nobility with none, that she is instructed to offer for 
public sale that desirable creature commonly known as Miss 
S——— in the world of fashion. The young lady will be found 
a most enviable speculation to persons requiring money to sup- 
port a title, as she is heiress to large estates in the north of 
Eugland. There are also attached to her immense annuities 
most delightfully situated in the 3 per cents. which will render 
her one of the most tempting lots of the present season. ‘Io 
enter into a description of her person, Lady L. feels convinced 
would be ridiculous, for enough has been already said to tempt 
those who are ready to make a tender. ‘The lot may be viewed 
(by cards, which can be had on an introduction), at the Duke 
of D——’s fete on Wednesday, at the Opera on Saturday, and in 
the Park every Sunday. ‘Tenders may immediately be sent in 
on the property being seen, as there will be not the slightest 
reserve in the disposition of it.” 

Such, we repeat, is the real meaning of kalf the fashionable 
paragraphs about charming creatures aud large heiresses that 
are continually being put into the newspapers. 


Energetic Dukes. 

The Duke of Devonshire has gone to Kemp Town to brace up the 
system, preparatory tothe exercise of all his energies at the next ensuing 
féte—Court Journal. 

That the Duke should go any where to brace up his system 
is all natural enough, but when we find his object is a pre- 
paration to exercise his energies at a féte, gives it us a most 
contemptuous opinion of his grace’s disposition. Is his highest 
ambition to enter with animated relish into the fooleries of 
fashionable life, and to enact the drawing-room fop with full 
appreciation of the character. What energy can be required 
at a stupid assemblage of titled idiots we are at a loss to con- 
ceive, for it is a quality which at such assemblages, is generally 
considered inelegant. Languor is more the ton on occasions 
of the sort, but if the Duke is going to introduce a_ brisk 
mode of behaviour, a little fan may be expected. We presuine 
he intends popping about his rooms with energetic “ How d’ye 
do’s,” to all hie guests, and that he will effect a variation in the 
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customary insipidity of a fashionable f¢éte, by exhibiting his 
full energies for the diversion of his company. 


The unwilling Peer. 

We hear that the King has expressed a determination to raise Mr. 
Alexander Baring to the peerage. That gentleman’s indifference to the 
elevation is well known, but there is a wife and family in the case. It 
jis quite certain that it was Mr. Baring, by whose intervention the 
threatened creation of peers was prevented.— Court Journal. 

So now we are to have a gentle creation of peers, but not of 
the right sort, they are, it seems, to be anti-reformers, like Mr. 
Alexander Baring. His apathy to a peerage amuses us much, 
and the reason for the King’s forcing the honour upon him 
tickles our fancy much more, It is not his merit, or his aptitude 
for aseat in the House of Lords, that points him out as a proper 

erson for the dignity, but there is a wife and family in the 
case, so that William the IV. cannot, however unpleasant to 
its object, refrain from granting a patent of nobility. If wives 
and families were the only requisites for the peerage, our aris- 
tocracy would be not of the most select order, and indeed, why 
should not we as soon have Mr. ‘Tomkins as a hereditary legis- 
lator, provided he hasa progeny sufficiently numerous to entitle 
him, at least in the King’s eyes, to such a mark of distinction ? 





GLOUCESTERIANA, No 12. 





His Royal Highness remarked on the late brutal attack upon 
the sovereign at Ascot Races, “it was natural the King should 
have started with surprise when struck by @ stone, for the 
insult was evidently intended to astonish him.” 

“It was very lucky,” said his Royal Highness, “ that the hat 
worn by the King at Ascot happened to be made of such sub- 
stantial felt.” “Why ?”’ asked Higgins, sheepishly. “ Because,” 
answered the Duke, “it prevented the blow of the stone being 
felt, you ninny, didn’t it ?” 

The Duke of Gloucester, the other day, read an advertise- 
ment otf a performance to take place on the tight rope, on 
which a man undertook to perform various feats of a most 
extraordinary description. ‘ Higgins,” said the Duke, with a 
self-satisfied smile, ‘‘d’ye see that he calls ita feat? and 
indeed he must have the most extraordinary feet to play upon 
the tight rope.” 


A PAIR OF UNMENTIONABLES. 
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The fancy portraits of the above unmentionables, will we 
think be readily recognised, for the saint who prescribed star- 
vation for the cholera, and he of the unknown tongues, must 
both be familiar to the readers of Figaro. To present the two 
worthies in the above shape, cannot be thought inappropriate, 
lor we defy any one to show us in this country a pair of more 
decided tnerpressibles. 
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The caricature we must in justice state is borrowed from the 
forthcoming number of the Comic Magazine, which contains 
that and eighteen others of infinite humour for a shilling. 





BROUGHAMIANIA, NO. 2. 











Grey and the Chancellor were talking the other day as to 
the probability of the formation of a Tory Ministry, should the 
present Government resign. ‘‘ What,” said Grey humourously, 
‘should you think of the Duke of Gloucester having a place 
in the new Cabinet ?” ‘ Why,” said Brougham, “ I must con- 
fess that I consider him equal to any post.” 


BREVITIES. 


-— 


‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 





The Any-worseary. 

The Duke of Wellington is said to have had a design in 
braving the brutality of the mob on the anniversary of his 
Waterloo victory. Whatever may have been his object, his 
cowardly assailants seemed resolved to promote his end. 

A Sally by Billy. 


““ T see,” said the King, when his stoning was o’er, 
And ladies around him were sighing ; 

‘‘ There are beasts upon two legs as well as on four, 
Uncommonly given to shying.” 


Vision and Division. 
It is strange that some of the oldest bishops who have been 


the longest used to see,should show themselves by their conduct 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to be the most short-sighted. 


The Monarch’s Complaint. 
When at the “ sacred person” of the King, 
Disloyal Collins did a pebble fling, 
Struck with astonishment, [and terror too ], 
The Monarch asked his suite ** what he should do?’ 
‘“What do?” quoth Munster, equally surprised, 
‘“‘ This instant, Sire, be lithotomised.” 
‘* And why ?”—“ The reason’s very quickly shown, 
Because, Papa, you’re troubled with the stone !” 


’ 


, 


Braving the Populace. 
The Duke of Wellington's unpopularity, though it caused 
him to be assailed with groans, also obtained for him the 
salute of some rather too vehement dravos. 


Epigram. 
(On the depth of Lord Wynford’s Arguments. ) 
Yes, in debate we must admit, 
His argument is quite profound ; 
His reasoning’s deep for deuce a bit, 
Can any body see the ground. 


Rather Extra-ordinary. 


Considering that all ministers of the church must have been 
ordained, it seems to be natural their claims should be znordz- 
nate, 


The old Croaker. 


Croker was talking the other day about what he called an 
idle boast of some of the liberal members, that they had been 
returned to parliament free of expense. ‘‘ And indeed,” 
added the conservative wit, ‘from the little they do, they seem 
determined to prove that they have been sent iuto the house for 
nothing.” 
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Want of Feeling. 


Lord Wynford in his speech against the abolition of capital 
punishments said, “He opposed the bill because there was a 
morbid public feeling in its favour.” His lordship seems 
determined not to be influenced by feeling of any kind. 


Candid Confession. 


Lord Tenterden observed in the house the other day, it was 
desirous the end of justice should be promoted. We should 
be glad to see his judicial career brought to a conclusion, 


A tender Point. 
The hurt inflicted on his Majesty’s head has been the 
of a-dressing, that would have been sufficient for a wound 
more serious. 


cause 


A very hard Case. 
When at the sconce of him that fills the thrown, 
: - is 
Collins maliciously discharged a stone, 
‘Why choose,” with tears, the injured monarch said, 
‘* So hard a stone to break so soft a head ?” 


THEATRICALS. 


The winter Theatres having closed, the summer houses have 
opened, and the managers of the latter complain bitterly of the 
opposition they have to encounter at the King’s Theatre, which 
is NOW Open six evenings a week instead of two as formerly. 
The Haymarket, however, by dint of good pieces, contrives to 
be tolerably full every evening, though we must admit there 
are actors at the establishment, whose incapacity is harrowing 
to our critical sensibilities. A Mr. Bartlett, whom we re- 
duced some two or three weeks since, when strutting as a first 
rater at the Westminster, has been Jevelled down to his old 
situation at the Haymarket. Whether Tothill-street favour 
has made him vain, whether his head has been turned by the 
smiles of the costermongers’ ladies, who turn in occasionally for 
three pennyworth of enlightenment at the six-penny g: allery, of 
the concern we have mentioned it is not for us to say, but 
certain itis, Bartlett thinks much more of himself than formerly, 
he is cle arly in his own conceit at a very high premium, He 
also had on Saturday night an appreciating friend in the front 
row of the two shilling gallery, who vehemently applauded 
with a stick every word he uttered. This sympathy of one 
stick for another, we thought perfectly natural, though the 
bludgeon obligated to Bartlett’s voice was more appropriate 
than agre eable. 

A novelty under the title of the Wolf and the Lamb, from 
the pen of Mr. Mathews, jun., was produced on Saturday last 


siZE OF THE TIMES, FOR TWO-PENCE, 


Every Friday, is published 


THE THIEF, 


With the }]3th Number, will be given a QUARTERLY | 
UPPLEMENT of 


100 ENGRAVINGS, 


By Cruikshank, Seymour, and others, which will cost 
the proprietors 


500 GUINEAS, 
but will be sold to the public for 
ONLY TW0O-PENCE. 


Early impressions can only be had by early application. 


Absurdities. 


Strange, Publisher, 21], Paternoster-ruw, where ad- 
vertisements are received for this widely circulated! 
iodical. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
FIGARO IN 


Published this day, price ls., No 


COMIC MACAZINE, 


containing 19 comic engravings by Seymour, and articles 
by John Poole, Esq. author of Paul Pry; W.’ 
Esq. author of Tom and Jerry; the editor of Figaro in 


' 
London, the Great Unmentionable, and the anthor of| 


| Other authors of celebrity have promised their support. 
Published by W. Kidd, 228, Regent Street. 
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with well-merited success, for it is one of the most agrecable 
trifles we have seen for along period. Young Mr. Mathews 
has been huffed as a vastly elever young man, for the last 1p 
years; he has been according to the Morning Post paragraphs 
a most promising genius ever since we remember to have heard 
of him. He has written a piece or two for the Adelphi, we 
believe without success, and concocted a monopolylogue for 
Yates a year ago, that nearly damned his father’s annual enter- 
tainment to which it was appended. Notwithstanding these 
failures, puff has been the order of the day with regard to the 
young man, who has, however, we are happy to say, at last done 
something to warrant his father expending large sums in paid 
panegyrics for the newspapers. The Wolf and the Lamb isa 
very clever piece, exceedingly cleverly acted, though Farren 
is as usual made the atlas of the piece, the whole burden of 
which is thrown upon his shoulders. We would suggest to 
Mr. Morris that a little more variety in the available members 
of his company would be advisable. Mr. Farren is very well, 
but Farren relieved by Farren, like mutton relieved by mutton, 
is a dish that must in time pall upon the appetite. 

Covent Garden closed last week, old Kemble, Knowles, and 
Miss Fanny being called for, to pay their obeisances to the 
audience. We only mention the fact in order to ask Mr. K. 
why he let his d: ughter pelt the pit with flowers. ‘The MJorn- 
ing Post talks about it being the good for tune of a few to 
obtain a fragment of the douquet. We do not envy the happy 
fools, who can treasure up an offensive plant (for such it must 
become by being kept), merely because it is flung by the hand 
of an actress. It would have been not in the least more 
absurd, if Mr. Young at his farwell had thought proper to have 
a few shots at the house with a pea- shooter, by which he could 
have conveyed amongst them reminiscences more durable and 
less noisome than a few dead flowers. We hope the young 
lady will act on our hint in the country when on her leave- 
taking tour, previous to her departure from America, 

The Queen’s theatre has had the denefit of Mr. J. Reeve’s 
services, We presume at a tolerable salary, so that the profit to 
the house must be very inconsiderable. 

The New Strand is filled every night, and the production of 
Jerrold’s piece will, we think, give it a character for encou- 
raging dramatists that will attract other clever men to write for 
the theatre. 

The success that has attended the new pieces at the Surrey, 
has rendered any change in the performance unnecessary, but 
Mrs. A. Gibbs, late Miss Graddon, has been added to the 
company. This lady is atleast a greater actress than she was 
formerly, for we would defy any man to walk leisurely round 
her, under two minutes and a half at the very lowest computa- 


tion. 


THE NEW PATENT BEAVER HATS. 


THE EDITOR OF 
AEN. HESE Hats, being manufactured of 
) » 
.4of the materials, are more durable, light and lasting in their 


eolour, than any hitherto invented; they are made water- 
proot by a process of stiffening with elastic gums, betore 
they are dyed, and will be found the most elegant Beaver 
Mats that have ever been offered tothe Publie. They are 
sanctioned by the King’s Roval Letters Patent, granted to 
ROBERT FRANKS and Co. Manultacturers and Patentees, 
and Sold at 2ls. and 24s at 


I. Moncrieff, 


140, REGENT STR&EFT, ) 
62, RED CROSS STREET, } 

6, 8ST. ANDREW STREET, KDINBURGA. 
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